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plementary to the Hague Convention. The Peace 
Congress, at which delegates from a dozen countries 
were present, continued its work for four days, cov- 
ering with its discussions and resolutions all the 
most important phases of the question of peace and 
arbitration, and sending out at its close a strong 
appeal to the nations in behalf of concord and co- 
operation as the basis of all real prosperity. The 
reception of both these congresses by the city of 
Glasgow was most generous and appreciative. 

In the political field the chief event of the year 
bearing upon the peace movement was of course the 
completion and proclamation to the world of the 
Hague Court. Quietly as the full-orbed sun rises, 
this greatest of the world's political institutions 
came officially into existence on the 9th of April, 
with judges from sixteen nations on its roster, and 
ready to take in hand any controversies, great or 
small, that might thereafter be referred to it. Since 
that date three other powers have chosen their mem- 
bers of the Court, making nineteen in all. It is 
questionable whether any year hereafter will see an 
essentially greater political event than this ; it is 
certain that no previous one has seen its equal. 

The second most significant occurrence in the line 
of peace in the international field was the meeting 
of the representatives of the nineteen American 
republics now assembled in the City of Mexico. 
With entire propriety this Congress may be called a 
peace congress. The two most prominent subjects 
before it are those of a general arbitration treaty and 
an American International Court of Claims, both of 
which have intimate relation to the peace and friend- 
ship of these nineteen states. It is pretty certain 
also, from present indications, that whatever may 
come of the great railway scheme and other projects 
before the Congress, the efforts made to devise an 
arbitration system and a general American Court of 
Claims will result successfully. This would be 
another attainment of the first order. 

This sketch of the more salient features of the 
progress of the peace propaganda during the year 
might be filled in with very many interesting and 
impressive happenings of a less prominent character, 
which after all constitute the body of the movement 
and furnish even stronger ground for encouragement 
and hope. But what we have given is sufficient to 
show clearly that, after making due allowance for 
untoward events, the cause of peace has this year 
reached a position of permanency, strength and pub- 
lic confidence entirely beyond that of any previous 
time. 

There is, to be sure, a long and difficult task 
before us, but we have abundant reason to feel pro- 
found gratitude and to go forward in our work with 
a triumphing faith that the abolition of war is certain 
to come and that the day is not far off. 



Modern Diplomacy. 

The most important word in regard to international 
affairs uttered by any public man recently was that 
of Secretary Hay, on diplomacy, at the annual banquet 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, on the even- 
ing of November 19. It was an utterance greatly 
needed just now, and must have a world-wide influ- 
ence, coming from a statesman of Mr. Hay's position, 
experience, wisdom and high ideals. There is prob- 
ably not another living public man in any country 
who could have said, or would have said, as much 
at the present moment. 

Those who have studied diplomacy, particularly 
American diplomacy, know that it has experienced a 
remarkable change in recent times. It was once, as 
Mr. Hay says, "an occult science, as mysterious as 
alchemy and as dangerous to morals as municipal 
politics." It was " a science of intrigue and falsehood, 
of traps and mines and counter-mines." It was, if 
not the chief source of wars, the chief instrument by 
which they were brought about and made to seem 
inevitable and justifiable. 

To-day, in the matter of just, honorable and harmo- 
nious international relations, diplomacy — particular 
cases of woful failure aside — is on the whole per- 
meated by a much better spirit and is really in ad- 
vance of public sentiment. This is certainly true of 
American diplomacy, which in its hundred years and 
more of history has been a large part of the time in 
the hands of the ablest and truest of our statesmen, 
whose conceptions of political principles and obliga- 
tions have been such as to make them incapable of 
the back-stairs' intrigues and base deceptions of the 
old diplomacy. 

Mr. Hay declares that the record of American di- 
plomacy, especially during the years of his personal 
acquaintance with it, has been one of frankness and 
sincerity. Still more significant is his assertion that 
during the time in which he has been prominently 
concerned in our foreign relations we have been met 
by the representatives of other powers in the same 
spirit of frankness and sincerity. This statement 
undoubtedly expresses the facts, and is, whether in- 
tended to be so or not, a rebuke to those of our 
citizens and public men who are continually mani- 
festing suspicion towards foreign diplomats and 
statesmen, and mysteriously suggesting all sorts of 
sinister schemes on their part against our interests. 
Mr. Hay has been in a position to know how base and 
unworthy most of these insinuations have been. 

In reference to our relations with the sister repub- 
lics south of us, — the attitude at least which we ought 
to sustain toward them, — the Secretary's announce- 
ment is straight and true : " We no more want their 
territory than we covet the mountains in the moon. 
We are grieved and distressed when there are differ- 
ences among them, but even then we should never 
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think of trying to compose any of these differences 
unless by the request of both parties to it. Not even 
our earnest desire for peace among them will lead us 
to any action which might offend their national 
dignity or their just sense of independence. We owe 
them all the consideration which we claim for our- 
selves." 

We wish we could believe that Mr. Hay's " we " 
covered all our public men by whom at the present 
time the policies of the nation are made and carried 
out. The dread of us felt among the nations south 
of us — of which many rumors from time to time 
come to our ears — have not been altogether without 
justification. The grounds for this fear the Secretary 
evidently wished to destroy, and he has shown admir- 
able wisdom and tact in his method of going about 
it. His utterances on this and other occasions have 
given deep satisfaction to the states south of us, and 
as a virtual national pledge in the name of the whole 
people will go far to stop the mouths of our interna- 
tional disturbers and to bring to nought their " cun- 
ning craftiness." 

What Mr. Hay said as to our general international 
relations was not less timely and appropriate. " We 
have striven," he declared, "on the lines laid down 
by Washington [how the shade of Washington must 
rejoice to be once more thought of], to cultivate 
friendly relations with all powers, but not to take 
part in the formation of groups and combinations 
among them. A position of complete independence 
is not incompatible with relations involving not friend- 
ship alone, but concurrent action as well, in important 
emergencies. We have kept always in view the fact 
that we are preeminently a peace-loving people ; that 
our normal activities are in the direction of trade 
and commerce." 

" It is for this reason," he says, " we have nego- 
tiated the treaties of reciprocity which now await 
the action of the Senate ; all of them conceived in 
the traditional American spirit of protection to our 
industries, and yet mutually advantageous to our- 
selves and our neighbors. In the same spirit we have 
sought successfully to induce all the great powers to 
unite in a recognition of the general principle of 
equality of commercial access and opportunity in the 
markets of the Orient. We believe that ' a fair field 
and no favor ' is all we require ; and with less than 
that we cannot be satisfied. If we accept the assur- 
ances we have received as honest and genuine, as I 
certainly do, that equality will not be denied us." 

With Mr. Hay's view of some of the special cases 
which he cites, in which he thinks this noble policy 
has been carried out, if that is what he meant to say, 
we should have to differ with him. The less that is 
said about Providence having got us into the Philip- 
pines, the more creditable both to Providence and 
our own intelligence. If Mr. Hay had been himself 
earlier in his present position, Providence would, 



doubtless, have moved on altogether different lines. 
Nor are we quite able to understand his association 
of the Golden Rule and the Monroe Doctrine as the 
chart of our international proceeding, unless his in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine is something out 
of the ordinary. Possibly he was joking. Many of 
the nations south of us have a pretty strong suspicion 
that the Monroe Doctrine is shouted for by us much 
more in our own interests than in theirs. We shall 
be greatly indebted to Mr. Hay if he can remove from 
the Monroe Doctrine all but the Golden Rule part of 
it ; which is probably what he was trying to do. 

The delicate instruction which he gives to President 
Roosevelt, in expressing his confidence in him, is capi- 
tal. " The President ... is as incapable of bully- 
ing a strong power as he is of wrongdoing to a weak 
one." Speaking of the nation's consciousness of its 
strength, he maintains that "that consciousness of 
strength brings with it no temptation to do injury to 
any power on earth, the proudest or the humblest. 
We frankly confess we seek the friendship of all the 
powers. We want to trade with all peoples. We 
are conscious of resources that will make our com- 
merce a source of advantage to them and of profit to 
ourselves. But no wantonness of strength will ever 
induce us to drive a hard bargain with another nation 
because it is weak, nor will any fear of ignoble criti- 
cism tempt us to insult or defy a great power because 
it is strong, or even because it is friendly." 

How much there is, both of reproof and instruc- 
tion, behind these superb utterances ! The speech is 
luminous with truth and American to the core. Be- 
side it how pitiable seems much of the twaddle which 
one hears about "invading" and "capturing" the 
markets of the world, about war as the inevitable re- 
sult of economic development, about the impending 
danger of attack from abroad, and the need of a great 
navy to keep other powers from our throats, about 
enemies, enemies, enemies of us and our institutions 
everywhere ! 

This single discourse is worth more towards keep- 
ing us out of war, giving us a position of world in- 
fluence, and enabling us to maintain profitable and 
honorable relations with other nations, than the entire 
army and navy establishments twice over. How 
quickly foreign nations have responded to the confi- 
dence in them expressed by the Secretary of State ! 
We hope " with a great hope " that the generous, 
statesmanlike policy, which he has so admirably 
sketched, may begin at once to prevail more fully in 
all the foreign conduct of the nation, and that the 
confidence in the unselfish purposes of our people 
which he expresses may not prove to be largely the 
mere creation of his own wish. 



